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Significant 


EPILOGUE 
in the calendar of the First Unitarian Church, 
Erie, Pa. 
To pledge, or not to pledge—that is the 


question: 
Whether ’tis nobler ror a man to gather 
The church’s blessings free and leave the 
others 
To foot the bills and spread the gospel 
tidings, 
Or to take a pen, to sign a pledge that’s 
duplex 
And share the cause. 
To pledge— perchance to pay! 
there’s the rub; 
For in six months I may have lowered 
salary; 
Stocks may have sunk, or bad investments 
sweat me. 
And then besides, the increased cost of 
living 
Must give me pause; there’s the respect 
I owe myself to run a costly motor; 
The dues of clubs; the children off at 
college! 
Why not content myself with casual giving 
On pleasant Sundays when I journey 
churchward 
And not commit myself to certain monies? 
* ok 
“PROSPERITY’? UNDER 
FASCISM 
Nofrontier News Service 
Publicists and press agents who find the 
romantic appeal of a dictator attractive, 
frequently expatiate upon the superior 
economic position of Mussolini’s Italy. 
If these laudations are not examined 
critically, without bias, they may serve 
to mislead many who are disillusioned 
about the obvious weaknesses of repre- 
sentative government. Two recent re- 
ports affora an excellent glimpse into true 
Italian conditions: one issued by the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, the other 
consisting of the annual report of the 
British commercial agent at Rome. From 
these impartial accounts it appears that 
the budgetary deficits of recent years (a 
third of a million dollars in 1932-33) might 
have resulted in economic collapse had it 
not been for the use of funds originally 
created for social insurance in pre-fascist 
Italy! Bankruptcies in 1932 numbered 
21,000, five times those in Great Britain. 
Living costs dropped 15.73 per cent since 
1927, but wages went down far more, in 
many trades 40 per cent. Countless wage 
cuts were forced through without workers’ 
organized consent. Italy now has the 
lowest living standard, for workers, of any 
great country in the world, if the Orient 
be excepted. The total expenditure for 
public works in ten years of fascism is less 
than the annual loans for local public 
works in Great Britain. 


To sign—to pledge— 
Aye, 


ITALIAN 


Sentiments 


THE NEW LEISURE 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 
in a recent address 

The record of the American people in the 
field of work is a magnificent one. No 
people under the sun know better how to 
work, when they have the chance. But 
now evidence is accumulating to convince 
us that the great era of work in civilization 
has come to anend. By this I mean that 
in future there will be no necessity and not 
even opportunity for men to work as long 
as men have worked in the past. Society, 
thanks to science and machinery, finds itself 
in possession of surplus energy, and the 
individual finds himself in possession of 
surplus time. If this fact is by no means 
clear at present, it is only because the world 
is in an infernal muddle. When we have 
amended things somewhat—as we cer- 
tainly can and shall do—the fact will be 
clear to all that we have already entered 
the great era of leisure. H.G. Wells is a 
safe prophet on this point: “It is quite a 
delusion to think that the past was a 
leisurely time and that the present is a 
driving time. The past was a time of 
almost universal drudgery and _insuf- 
ficiency, and the ages of leisure and plenty 
lie ahead.’’ The reduction in the hours of 
necessary labor is bound to go much far- 
ther than it has already gone. Men and 
women everywhere are going to spend 
more time in the margin of leisure. If 
this surplus energy is to prove a boon and 
not a curse, we must achieve not only a 
new adjustment in social life but also a new 
appreciation in individual life. The benefit 
of the shorter hours of work largely de- 
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pends on what is done with the longer 
hours of leisure. 

Our record in the fields of leisure is a 
poor one. The Hoover Report on Social 
Trends tells the truth: ‘‘Americans have 
but scanty traditional equipment for | 
amusing themselves gracefully and whole- 
somely.”” Perhaps no people under the 
sun know less about the spirit of real play. 
We are now faced, and our children are 
faced, by the need of learning how to play. 
For by play I mean doing something for its | 
own sake; doing something skillful, some- | 
thing interesting, something beautiful, for 
its own sake. Much of what we call play 
is so passive that it induces an insidious 
fatigue, or it is so hard that it is only fierce 
business in another form. For most people | 
leisure time is now jammed with ready- |) 
made pleasures—pleasures canned and | 
cooked—whereas the sense of full life only | 
comes from the pleasures we make our- 
selves. Most of our pleasures are a proof | 
that we have lost the joy of life and are 
putting up with substitutes. For some few | 
the pure joy of life can be found in their} 
work; but for most people the opportunity 
lies in their leisure, when they are unde 
no external pressure. Leisure is their 
chance to keep human and to realize that . 
life is abundantly worth living for its own }) 
sake. It will be a great thing if, as a 
people, we can match our record in work ) 
by our record in play; and I would suggest | 
that we shall never find the true spirit of i 
play and the deep persona! appreciation of }] 


life, if we lose the spirit of religion. 


. 


GOING TO CHURCH 
An Editorial 
in The Boston Herald 


The President with his wife and mother jj 
and other members of the family attended | 


church last Sunday. That is news only in 


the sense that all the doings of the first i 
citizen are of interest to all his countrymen. | 

All our Presidents have been church-} 
going men. They have differed widely in} 
their religious ideas. They have attended 
services which varied greatly in character. 
President Roosevelt is an Episcopalian. |i) 
His predecessor went to ‘Quaker meet-}) 
ing.” Coolidge was a Congregationalist, 
Harding a Baptist, Wilson a Presbyterian, |} 
Taft a Unitarian. Why not try the plan 
yourself? 

In these days of unrest, with the uncer-}}} 
tainties of the future pressing heavily on} 
the mind, the church may well seem afi 
haven of hope and peace. If the interva 
has been long since last you attended yot 
may appreciate the service all the more ‘| 
The book that will be read from has in | 
fluenced the lives of all the people in the iH 
land. The hymns perhaps will bring backl! 
recollections of your old home. It wil 
be strange, indeed, if the sermon does noth| 
contain some passage of value for your own i 
situation. Maybe you can find that thril i 
you have been seeking, and in the one place} | 
where you have not looked for it. 
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pt earns Thought Around the World 


XVIII. 


WHE late Dean Fenn of Harvard once reported 
overhearing a woman remark to her com- 
panion, “I always try to be philosophical 
about troubles and not think about them at 

a It might have been difficult to convince the good 
‘lady that Nietzsche was right in saying that ‘‘the con- 
squest of the world will be accomplished in the name 
of philosophical principles.’’ It is sometimes difficult 
to convince oneself of the truth of that statement; 
‘for when one sees around him a seemingly meaningless 
jwelter he is rather inclined to believe with Aristophanes 
‘that ‘“‘whirl is king,” that chaos, or as we prefer to say, 
experiment, has conquered and is regnant. It would 
almost seem that there were, behind our troubles, no 
iphilosophical principles at all. During such times it 
jis reassuring to turn away from the daily newspapers, 
jwhich grow less and less intelligible to the cultivated 
jreaders we think ourselves, and to read a philosopher 
jwho has grasped and analyzed the strengths and 
weaknesses of the principles underlying our civiliza- 
ition. It is not so reassuring to reflect that a person 
of Ernest Seilliere’s ability is little known in our 
country. 

Baron Ernest Seilliere was born July 1, 1866. He 

oegan publishing his analyses of our modern civiliza- 

ion about thirty-five years ago. In the course of the 
years he has produced some fifty volumes, but no 
reader need be frightened by their number. M. Seil- 

‘iere is French, he wishes to be understood; as a result 

ne has appended to many of his books summaries of 

nis philosophy by various friendly critics. These 

studies may be consulted with profit. His most im- 

dortant volumes are the four which bear the general 

‘title, “La Philosophie de Vimperialisme.”’ They have 

geen translated into German. One of the best studies 

of his work by a commentator is M. Louis Esteve’s 

“Psychologie de Pimpervalisme.”” I know, however, 

‘rom painful experience that in many cities it is im- 

dossible to get books either by or about Seilliere. 

The work of Professor L. J. A. Mercier is especially to 

ye recommended. A word of caution is perhaps 

recessary before we begin this brief summary of Seil- 
iere’s philosophy: it may sound dogmatic. The bare 
skeleton of any philosophy would probably sound the 
same. It is only fair to tell the reader, before he is 
eonvinced that he is reading about another dogmatic 
noralist, that M. Seilliere is genial and kindly in his 
sooks. He does not condemn even all of the ten- 


‘. 


Ernest Seilliere 
A French View of Imperialism 
J. Bryan Allin 


dencies he deprecates; he seeks rather to put them to 
a better use. 

Ernest Seilliere has expressed the central assump- 
tion of his philosophy in one word, imperialism, which 
every commentator must explain. He means by 
imperialism what Nietzsche meant by the “Will to 
Power,” or what Hobbes meant by the “desire for 
power,’ or what in the older Christian terminology 
was meant by the libido dominandi, the lust for power. 
In its commonest form it might be called faith in one- 
self, that is, the confidence that one can accomplish 
something, develop himself, hold and increase his 
possessions, and dominate others. It is a powerful 
force with which all moralists have been obliged to 
deal. The older Christian theology called it original 
sin. ‘‘What,” says M. Seilliere, ‘‘is originalsin.... 
if it is not the Will to Power which the moral and re- 
ligious man must curb and direct?” 

In itself this kind of imperialism is neither good 
nor bad; it becomes good or bad through its use. If 
every man had his desires under control and men 
sought truly human ends (and that is the ultimate 
goal of Seilliere’s philosophy); if, in his terms, a ra- 
tional imperialism prevailed, the Will to Power would 
be a source of vital energy. But it has always been a 
stumblingblock. The Church saw that and imposed 
rigorous religious controls. ‘These controls were de- 
stroyed by Rousseau, who introduced unrestrained 
imperialism and unsubordinated individualism. Rous- 
seau, says Seilliere, inaugurated the great paradox of 
our time: “Humanitarian mysticism for yesterday and 
tomorrow but unchecked individualism for today.’ 
As Alice in Wonderland remarked, “Jam yesterday 
and jam tomorrow, but never jam today.’ ‘Those 
who prefer daily bread to the jam of yesterday and 
tomorrow must turn away from romanticism. If one 
cannot accept the discipline of the Church, and by the 
Church Seilliere means the Catholic Church, he must 
rely on tradition and instinct guided and enlightened 
by reason, for it is to reason that Seilliere turns in 
seeking a guide for the modern man. 

Controlling this universal imperialism is no light 
task, and it is important to know how Seilliere defines 
the reason he proposes to utilize for its control. To 
be reasonable or rational, he says, one must take ad- 
vantage of “‘all social experience accumulated by the 
race in the past: subconscious experience which 
manifests itself through instincts, through traditions, 
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through altruistic feelings of pity, of devotion, of 
charity; but above all personal and conscious ex- 
perience which is recapitulated in decisions motivated 
by reason.” He is sharply opposed to the Cartesian 
concept of reason as an ontological entity which exists 
apart from man. Descartes said that man is born 
reasonable, and that reason is the most equitably 
divided of human faculties. He thus created a sort of 
natural reason which was later reinforced by Rous- 
seau’s natural goodness. Reason, he said, exists a priort; 
for Seilliere reason is simply the sum of experience, 
principally social experience, slowly accumulated and 
synthesized by the race. This kind of reason grows 
and develops in the race as in the individual, and it is 
this increasing wisdom of the ages which Seilliere pro- 
poses to put to work to curb the imperialism we have 
been discussing and the kind of mysticism to which 
we now turn. 

We are all imperialists in a greater or less de- 
gree; we are likewise all mystics. ““The mystic,” says 
M. Seilliere, ‘‘is nothing else than an imperialist who, 
feeling his own weakness, feeling his personal incapacity 
to satisfy his instinctive appetite for expansion and 
domination, tries to procure support from on high.” 
Every man needs to feel that he has some one or some 
force behind him, and in so far as he relies on this force 
for inspiration he is a mystic. Rousseau exalted the 
mot, the ego, the individual, so much that he came to 
believe that the individual was privileged. This led 
to an irrational (or super-rational) search for an al- 
liance with a God who could aid his personal im- 
perialism. He found it in God-Nature. With the 
help of God-Nature and the belief in the natural good- 
ness of man endowed with natural reason, he was able 
to establish the religion of humanity. 

That is the origin of what M. Seilliere calls social 
mysticism. It affirms that since man is naturally 
good, his instincts must be the voice of providence. 
It says in effect: “The uncultured natural man who 
acts on instinct, the savage, in Europe the man of the 
people less spoiled by civilization than the bourgeois, 
is God’s ally. Asa result he is good by nature and is 
predestined to have power which it is only a question 
of his conquering with the aid of heaven.’ There- 
fore, to cite but one example from Seilliere, the man 
of the people thinks himself particularly enlightened, 
if not infallible, in matters of government and legis- 
lation. Thus we have universal suffrage and non- 
selective criminal juries. This kind of mysticism may 
lead to an alliance of the oppressed in the struggle for 
concessions from their present conquerors, but it must 
be powerfully restrained by reason. 

The second kind of mysticism, mysticism of race, 
is a perversion of the sound instinct of patriotism. 
Remembering always the first kind of mysticism, that 
of humanity or of society on which all other forms of 
mysticism are based, we may define this kind of mysti- 
cism as a belief that the men of my race are God’s 
allies, that my race is the best race. If we chance to 
be white we must take up ‘“‘The White Man’s Burden.” 
If we chance to be Nordic we must purify the race of 
all who are not long-headed blonds. Hitler has that 
in mind. Inferior races, those whose heads are short 
or whose hair is dark, if they are unfortunate enough to 
be living in Nordic countries, must find what con- 


solation they can in concentration camps, after, and 
this is important, they have been sterilized. A book 
has recently appeared pleading for a Protestant and 
Nordic America. (It will no doubt be especially 
popular in Central and South America.) I mention 
its appearance merely to show that the problems 
Seilliere discusses are real problems today. 

The third kind of mysticism is artistic or esthetic 
mysticism. It affirms that the artist, who is born that] 
way and cannot be other, is the elect of God. Since 
artists are born esthetes they need not give themselves 
over to weary hours of laborious study in order to per-} 
fect their works. They need not even try to be in-} 
telligible to the masses, since the masses are bourgeois 
and cannot understand anyway. The recent rebuke 
administered by Ethel Barrymore to the women off 
Philadelphia is a perfect example of this kind of | 
fatuity. In literature the attempts of Gertrude Stein} 
to write in an idiom, or, perhaps better, in words} 
peculiar to Gertrude Stein, is the final absurdity of the} 
esthetic mystic. The better side of esthetic mysticism} 
is to be found in the renewed courage the artist gets to 
go on with his work in the face of public indifference. 
It must be admitted that the artist often needs some# 
such encouragement. t 

The fourth and final kind of mysticism is emo- 
tional or passionate mysticism. It asserts that thet 
erotic passions of man are the voice of an allied God} 
speaking through his heart. Seilliere suggests hopes} 
fully that this kind of mysticism can give conjugal] 
relationships greater stability and depth if it is properly} 
restrained, but that if it is not properly restrained by 
social conventions based on the wisdom of the race, it} 
leads to regression by disorganizing the family, the} 
best teacher of the child. One might say, in semi- 
philosophical terminology, that it universalizes Holly- 
wood. One need hardly dwell on this kind of mysti- 
cism, but one need not think the problem dead. I 
asked a bookseller the other day what kinds of books# 
were most popular; he told me economics and erotica | 
The emotional mystics of yesterday are the erotica of | 
today, and one can hardly believe that the citizens off 
tomorrow, or of today for that matter, are seeking the 
wisdom of the ages in their works. Whether they arej) 
finding it in present-day -economics need not be here 
discussed. | 

These, all too briefly, are the kinds of mysticism 
Seilliere finds at work today. The reader may ask 
But what of Christian mysticism? For M. Seilliere 
the strength of Christian mysticism les in the disci4 
pline behind it, a discipline based on ‘‘the most re i 
fined moral experience of the human species.” Th 
Catholic Church knows better than any secular in4) 
stitution how to utilize this appetite without letting it), 
get out of bounds. ‘Through its preliminary teaching#) 
and its incessant hierarchic control it warns enthu+)| 
siastic and ecstatic souls to remain humble and con4| 
serve the feeling of social discipline in the interpreta | 
tions of their emotional experiences.” Christianity’: | 
pessimistic psychology, its deep-rooted belief in orig} | 
inal sin, is opposed to the theory of natural goodness}. 
The Church realizes that such a theory leads back | 
wards, not forwards, since it obviates the necessity 04 | 
guidance towards a higher goal. Christian mysticisn 
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is impregnated with experience of the world, and it# 
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inspirations are utilized by the conscious faculties for 
‘the cultivation of social virtues. 

Nothing could be more irrational than to extir- 
pate this faith from those who have it. It is because 
there are many who have no such faith and never will 
have it, and one must add regretfully that Seilliere is 
forced to include Protestants in this group, since 
‘Protestantism unloosed individual mysticism, that 
he has proposed a discipline for those outside the 
Church. His attitude, as he says, is one of expecta- 
tion and of preparation. His ultimate faith is op- 
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timistic. If man will only utilize the wisdom he has 
accumulated and not be led astray, he can make his life 
happier and more fruitful. Even the aberrations of the 
last century may be put to good use; some indicate 
new paths, some warn us what to avoid. Perhaps the 
reader of this too-condensed summary of a few of M. 
Seilliere’s many ideas may feel that his philosophy 
offers criticism of such essential concepts that, whether 
he agrees or not, he will be impelled to read Ernest 
Seilliere himself. That is all this essay hopes to ac- 
complish. 


Early Unitarians 
Charles Graves 


Chapter V 

a| I’ may be set down with considerable certainty 
4} that the nine men meeting at Mr. Tappan’s 

in Brookline on the evening of October 28, 
1824, are the persons who agreed the time had 
come to see what could be done to further the cause 
of Unitarianism by organizing a “‘convention of Uni- 
tarian clergy and laymen to meet annually, or oftener.”’ 
“Messrs. Ware, Jr., Tappan, and Gannett’’ had been 
chosen a committee to prepare and offer a “plan for 
such a convention.”’ 
At the meeting of the “A. A.’”’ on November 24, 
(1824, at the home of Mr. Bond on Winthrop Place, 
(Boston, “Dr. Ware offered a written report in favour 
of a Unitarian Convention.’’ Ten members were 
joresent. They were “Messrs. Sullivan; Bond; Gan- 
nett; Loring; Ware, Sr.; Dewey; Channing; Tappan; 
iParkman; and Bradford.’ The report offered by 
Dr. Ware read: 
“The committee appointed to propose a plan for a 
Convention of Unitarian Christians recommend: 
“That a meeting of Unitarian Christians from 
different parts of this state and the United States be 
appointed to be held in Boston on the 27th of January 
next or on such other day as the committee to be 
chosen may elect for the purpose of conferring to- 
zether on the expediency of forming a bond of union 
with a view to infuse a spirit of activity and give di- 
‘ection to their exertions for promoting benevolent 
designs and the interests of pure religion. 
“To carry this design into effect we further 
-ecommend: 


list of names of persons, clergymen and laymen, who 
shall be invited to compose the conference.”’ 

The subject was fully discussed, pro and con. 
There were some who feared it might not be a success, 
and that the results, if unsuccessful, would involve 
Jisastrous defeat. ‘‘It was suggested,” thus read the 
ninutes of that November meeting, ‘‘by some gentle- 
men that the winter season was not a convenient time 
‘or gentlemen at a distance to visit the metropolis; 
shat an effort to call together a representation of the 
Unitarian body might, if unsuccessful, disappoint 
shose who would assemble, and give an unfavorable 
‘mpression of our strength and zeal to our orthodox 
orethren; and it was said the spirit of Unitarianism 
was opposed to frequent meetings and violent party 
afforts.”’ 


\. 


“That a committee be appointed to prepare a. 


Those favoring the committee’s report replied 
“that the meeting of the Legislature afforded a very 
convenient opportunity to convene friends of rational 
Christianity, many of whom were members of the 
General Court; that invitations might be given in such 
a manner as not to convey the expectation of having a 
general meeting of the Unitarian body; that a con- 
vention, by promoting acquaintance among Uni- 
tarians in different parts of the country, collecting 
intelligence, and consulting upon measures interesting 
to the party, might do much good; that in this age 
nothing was to be feared from a publicity that was 
unsought; that a small assembly, and feeble results 
would expose to ourselves our deficiencies and thus 
excite to increased exertions; that our lukewarmness 
and local views had been detrimental to the cause; 
and that the best principles required exertion to diffuse 
them.”’ 

Thus was the matter discussed back and forth 
among those who were fearful of heart and those who 
were strong. ‘These men were very human, and their 
motives and feelings as complex as human life itself. 
Dr. Ware’s modest report was amended. That was 
inevitable. Unitarians seldom accept anything as 
originally presented. Even the interlineations in this 
report leave one in doubt as to just what amendments 
may have been proposed. But the conclusion of the 
matter is embodied in this: 

“Voted: unanimously, to accept the report of 
the committee that a meeting of Unitarian Christians 
from different parts of the State and the United States 
be held in Boston on January 27th next or on such 
other day as may be appointed; and that Messrs. 
Ware, Sr.; Tappan; Walker; Channing; Bradford; 
Sullivan; and Loring be a committee to carry the de- 
sign into effect.’ 

The proposed convention was undoubtedly a 
chief topic of conversation whenever and wherever 
these ‘‘Unitarian Christians’”” met. On December 29 
it is recorded: ‘“‘Considerable conversation took place 
respecting the proposed convention of liberal Chris- 
tians.”” And again at Mr. Palfrey’s on January 12, 
1825: “The proposed Unitarian Convention was dis- 
cussed at much length.’ At this meeting of the 
“A, A.,” fourteen members being present, three reso- 
lutions were voted: 

1. “That all Unitarian clergymen within a 
reasonable distance, of right views, be invited.” 
2. “That it be left to the committee to determine 
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what is a reasonable distance.’’ 3. ‘That the com- 
mittee be requested to prepare a written statement to 
be laid before the Association at a meeting to be held 
previous to the meeting of the convention.” 

The next meeting of the “A. A.”’ was on January 
25, 1825, two days before the date set for the proposed 
convention, at the home of Dr. Channing. “Messrs. 
Higginson; Guild; Tappan; Bond; Channing; Ware, 
Sr.; Walker; Ware, M. D.; Eliot; Norton; Loring; 
Reed; Sparks;’’ are recorded as being present. “Dr. 


Making Men of Our Boys 


Julia Heyl 


Y back in those doughty days of the Itahan 
Renaissance when men were men and 
murder was good politics, a swashbuckling 
gentleman known as Giovanni delle Bande 
Nere, the only soldier of the brilliant Medici family, 
undertook an experiment in child training. To harden 
his infant son and ensure that he would be courageous, 
Giovanni had him thrown from a window of the Sal- 
viati Palace in Florence while he stood below to catch 
him. Today, enlightened by our Freuds, Watsons, 
Adlers, and Jungs, we could not be guilty of such 
bungling. However, some of the prevailing methods 
of toughening the fibers, spiritual as well as physical, 
of our own boys are just about as intelligent as Gio- 
vanni’s, and certainly as dangerous, at least to minds 
and souls, if not to bodies. 

In this matter we are guilty of a paradox. All 
about us are pleas for the improvement of the human 
race and complaints of this sensual and materialistic 
age. Yet we continue to crush out, almost from birth, 
those qualities in men that might become at least a 
leaven for so much materialism. From the day the 
baby first learns the sensation of grit or mud on his 
hands and holds them out, fingers widespread, with a 
comic expression of disgust, while he is told to “be a 
man and not mind a little healthy dirt,” until the day 
he is called a coward because he would rather read 
than wrestle, he undergoes the dour regime of being 
made a man. 

By adolescence boys have usually begun to jell 
in the mediocre mold of the average man. Outcrop- 
pings of the soul toward esthetic expression have been 
clipped and pressed back by jeers, sneers, and wise- 
cracks. The terrible taint of being different must be 
avoided at all costs. A tortuous line of thought, 
peculiar to men who boast of being the equals of their 
fellow men, has made average synonymous with 
normal. By the same rationalization, to be different 
is to be abnormal. I have seen a sensitive boy cringe 
under the deadly epithet of ‘‘sissy” and, leaving his 
drawing-board, steel himself to a round of fisticuffs 
to prove he is a “‘regular fellow.” 

The boy who knows the most ‘‘cuss’’ words, can 
inflict the most bloody noses in a scrap, or swap a dead 
toad for a penknife and a couple of agates and make 
the “‘swapee”’ like it, is the hero of the gang. Later, 
the youth who can throw a good party, swallow his 
liquor without a grimace, and relate his erotic con- 
quests without a blush, is a “good fellow,” and envied 
of his kind. But if our young man prefers music to 


Ware read a statement prepared to be laid before the 
Convention.” Apparently there was little or no dis- 
cussion of this statement. It was ‘‘Voted: That it 
be accepted and that Dr. Ware be requested to read 1t 
to the Convention.’ ‘Messrs. Bond; Guild; Tap- 
pan; and Higginson” were selected as ‘‘a committee 
to make arrangements for the Convention.” 
The matter of further Unitarian organization 4 
now on the lap of the gods. | 
(To be continued) | 
| 
| 


Colquitt 
football, poetry to “petting,” or books to brawn, he ig 
almost invariably subjected to the poisonous ridicule 
of his conforming contemporaries. Distinction is aj 
crime to the common run, and jaundiced criticism is 
its punishment. 
Protesting against the ruthless sacrifice of the 
Spirit of the Beautiful to “the necessities of trade and 
commerce,” in an editorial in The Brooklyn Eagle as 
long ago as 1846, Walt Whitman wrote: “Let us be 
more just to the faculties God has given us! Let us 
not deliberately crush them out and forbid their de 
velopment. Why should we do such a ‘desecration; 
; . when such ‘desecration’ deprives us, too, of th dl 
finest and purest enjoyments human beings are cap | 
able of?” What more shining armor against sensual+ 
ism and materialism than a genuine love of beauty 
the most precious heritage that any soul can be borr} 
with! But there are some souls to whom a field of grair 
rippling under cloud shadows in the autumn sun con4} 
jures up only visions of a foaming stein. For them tha} 
philosophy of a manhood that manifests itself i 
physical and financial rather than spiritual and artistie 
prowess is an easy and an agreeable alibi. Being i 
the majority, these stodgy souls have been able ta 
stamp their values on our criterion of what makes ¢ 
man 


I] 


There will always be a few irrepressible souls wha 
will find their way to self-expression in spite of every 
handicap. These are the geniuses. Then there arq 
some superior persons who, if they are endowed with 
great will power and little sensitiveness, can push pas 
the wooden barriers of made-to-order standards. Ii 
is of the many, whose urge toward beauty is a flicker! 
ing flame requiring careful nurture before it can be 
come a beam pointing the way to a richer life, that 

am thinking. One wonders how many nascent scho 
ars, artists, and philosophers have been sacrificed te 
the blood and iron ideal of manliness; for althoug ] 
such souls may be crushed or distorted they can neve} 
be made over into anything either useful or beautifull 
Is it not possible that the many middle-aged neuroti oH | 
and tragic misfits of life are closely related to thill) 
REDO of legitimate impulses toward esthetic 
ism? 


— 


Surely there must be many men whose facade o 
rococo masculinity, perhaps painfully built up, hides 4} 
rose-window soul traced with gentler sentiments! Til) 
tear down this facade, once it is complete, may not bi}! 
possible; but why go on building spiritual disfigur 
ments? May we not have a revaluation of the thingi#! 
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‘that make a manly man? Most boys unconsciously 
base their values on father’s reaction to their be- 
havior. Dad (and sometimes mother, too) swells 
‘with pride when a bloody but unbowed young hope- 
ful announces that he has just beaten up the neighbor- 
hood bully. If he would show the same reaction when 
Junior, with shining eyes, cries out at the beauty of 

f autumn foliage reflected in the bend of a quiet stream, 

a stride would be made toward richer manhood. 

In a recent editorial in The Saturday Review 

of Literature, Henry Seidel Canby recommends “a 

thorough steeping in poetry” for young people as an 

antidote for what he calls ‘‘acceleritis,” that nervous 

degeneracy which demands always to be going places 

and doing things. He suggests that “one real poem 

/per day is a better dosage than aspirin or bromide.” 
The same dosage given to boys from earliest childhood 

)might be a means of integrating nature, beauty, and 
‘life for them, and creating what Ludwig Lewisohn 
,calls “a center of spiritual gravity’? between esthetics 


The Minister and 


HE REGISTER takes pleasure in printing in full 
the following letter taken from The Inquirer, 
the organ of English Unitarians, because of its 

| applicability to the situation found in many 

) Unitarian churches in this country. Here we often see 

ithe situation where the minister, the man most con- 

iversant with parish affairs, is alone excluded from 
jmeetings where parochial policies are to be considered 
fand adopted. It is often assumed that any man of 
jaffairs must be more practical and competent in parish 

}administration than the more theoretical and visionary 

fminister. This assumption of the necessary superi- 

‘ority of business men often leads a parish to appoint 

jone of these to office, although he is both ignorant of 

fand indifferent to the condition of the parish. It is 

(not safe to assume that the business man will neces- 

‘sarily put his heart into the affairs of the church as he 

does into the matter of making profits for himself. 

Usually the minister is best qualified to help in direct- 

ing the affairs of the parish, and it is a mark of inef- 

‘ficiency on the part of the business men in a parish 

‘when they fail to avail themselves of the minister’s 

experience and interest. Many readers of The Register 

‘will doubtless be glad to hear again from Mr. Agnew, 

\who, in his several visits to this country, made a host 

‘of friends by his genial, democratic bearing and his 

breezy and vital speech. 


The Editor. 


Sir: The article in your issue of September 16 on the posi- 
‘tion of the minister in his congregation raises a very important 
‘point. 

f There is, perhaps, no more efficiently organized denomina- 
'tion than the Presbyterian, and it is as democratic and opposed 
to anything in the shape of clerical control as our own. Yet in 
that denomination we find that it is definitely laid down that the 
‘minister is moderator of his own church session, chairman of his 
‘own committee, and that he must take the chair at all meetings 
of the congregation. This has been found by experience to be 
for the best in a church which includes amongst its active laity 
-many of the foremost leaders in the country. 

It is much different with us, and it seems nothing short of 


ridiculous that the one man whose reputation, and perhaps whose 
ie 


and “the defensive cult of brutality.” If a masculine 
voice objects that poetry is effeminate, I ask if that 
1s so why has no great poetry been written by women? 
Actually poetry is masculine, vigorous, dynamic, and 
exciting. Unfortunately many men have been in- 
hibited by false values in their approach to it. 

This is an age of research. Let us teach our boys 
to make discoveries in the realm of the spirit and the 
kingdom of the mind. Few minds and souls are so 
barren that they cannot be made, by sincere and assid- 
uous cultivation, to bloom with the unexpected beauty 
of a secret garden. 

Perhaps a mere woman should not presume to 
understand why it is more manly to delve into the 
greasy coils of a machine, win laurels on the battle- 
field, or shekels in the fields of industry, than it is to 
study the intricacies of a symphony, write a sonnet, 
or paint a sunset. But how strange that man’s ideal 
of man should be so much nearer the level of a brute 
than of an angel! 


His Congregation 


very income, depends on his church, who, as your article states, 
knows more about the church than anyone else, and who is 
above all held responsible for it, should sometimes be the one 
man rigidly excluded from its management, while any person 
with a few friends in the congregation and no responsibility 
whatever may be elected to the committee year after year. 

The argument that the committee might wish to discuss 
the minister is a strange one. No provision seems to be made 
for the much more probable discussion of the secretary or the 
treasurer. In a church where the minister had so often to be 
discussed that he could not enter the committee room, it would 
be better surely for him to give them the opportunity of getting 
a man who would not take up so much of their time. This 
cannot be the real objection to the minister on the committee, 
and it would be interesting to know what the real objection is. 
Whatever it may be, it remains that the dignity and security 
which the Presbyterian Church has insisted on for its ministers 
has been an undoubted source of strength to that body, while the 
position of many of our own ministers who are sometimes made 
to feel that they are the paid employees of a group of people, 
however kindly, has not helped us in any way. 

The position is the more remarkable when we consider that 
in fact it is usually the minister who has to do the work. Com- 
mittees seldom meet more than once in a month and at times 
there is not even a quorum. The work of any living church calls 
for decisions and executive action daily. Again, at district meet- 
ings it is common to find everything left to the ministers, and 
we have the spectacle of a group of men who are either not con- 
sidered competent enough or else would be a source of danger 
perhaps on their own committees, sitting dealing with the affairs 
of others. . 

We are an independent people with ways of our own, but 
Lam happy to see that the time has come when we are not afraid 
to admit by open discussion that things are not with us as they 
ought to be. There is nothing wrong with our faith. It is un- 
doubtedly the only faith for multitudes today, but it is extraor- 
dinary that our Church which exists for that faith should remain 
almost stationary while others with outworn creeds can grow and 
flourish. One of the things which we shall have to learn is not to 
be superior to methods which have succeeded elsewhere, and one 
of those methods is to see that leaders are given the position of 
leaders, not that of individuals whose chief end is to be “‘dis- 
cussed.” 

A. L. Agnew. 

Belfast, Ireland. 
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BACKWARDS OR FORWARDS? 


R. DIEFFENBACH’S recent searching analysis 
of the condition of the religious press, conser- 
vative and liberal, is equally applicable to the 

condition of the secular press of the country. The 
quandary in which the entire press finds itself at pres- 
ent is the result of the inability of the public to make 
up its mind whether it should turn back to the past 
for its inspiration, or whether it should dare to trust 
its future to an idealism based upon a broad humani- 


tarianism. The past has in its favor that at least it . 


once was real. The future has in its favor that it at 
least will become real. It is the age-long hesitancy 
before the ‘choice of the conservatism of what in the 
past has proved valuable and of the faith that new 
values may be discovered that shall outweigh those 
that have yet been attained—that is, it is the ancient 
choice between conservatism and liberalism. At 
rock bottom, this choice seems to be determined by 
temperament. What is the prevailing temperament 
of the American people today? No one seems to 
know. It is impossible to determine at the present 
moment whether it is liberal or conservative. It is 
difficult to determine what the people are thinking— 
and whether they desire to return to their old ways, or 
whether they are willing to take the risk of trusting 
their future to the guidance of a new and strange 
idealism. It is before this uncertainty that the leaders 
in journalism stand. The most important monthly 
magazines have apparently without reserve decided 
to appeal to the liberal tendencies innate in the 
American nature. The American M. ercury, aS an ex- 
ample, in its April issue, has decided to abandon its 
preoccupation with American foibles and to become a 


citizen of the world. The daily press is less sure of the. 
direction that it should take—whether it should lead 
or follow the public mind. The religious press faces 
the same alternative. It finds it difficult to make up 
its own mind. The liberal religious press obviously 
has no choice. It should be consistently liberal. 
Liberalism certainly has at its heart an elan vital which} 
should be manifest in the spirit of all liberals in what- 
ever position they may be. Is it the absence of this} 
spirit of hopefulness and of assurance which a complete 
allegiance to a complete liberalism bestows, that ac- 
counts for the feeble and sickly condition of the lib- 
eral press? And is this due to a fear to trust to those} 
principles in the American people upon which it relies} 
for its support, and without which it would have no | 
reason for existing? Liberal journalism, religious or} 
secular, must now unhesitatingly and fearlessly speak} 
the same voice. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


EMOTIONAL WARMTH IN RELIGION 


OOKING for religion in a Unitarian church is 
like fishing through the ice,”’ declares one of our} 
laymen in a forthcoming book on Jesus. Off 
course, this is but a friendly thrust at the hands of a 
fellow-liberal. Occasionally we hear such comments} 
both within and without our ranks. | 
The lack of emotional warmth indicates that the#! 
adult mind flourishes to the exclusion of the youthful) 
spirit. A normal church has the mature or adult}) 
mind plus a generous number of youthful minds of all } 
ages. Oftentimes this most happy combination is}, 
found in one individual, and then we have a typical] 
liberal. a | 
Thus the true-to-type Unitarian (or Universal-j 

ist) represents the blending of the critical mind with} 
the hopeful, idealistic vision of youth. Where there}} 
is none of the latter, the interests of the local church} 
may run to endowments, dignity in worship, and doc-} 
trine. Centuries ago the Jewish temple had all these 
in abundance. ; 
Today sub-zero temperatures are seldom found}! 

in the liberal churches. The coldest church I ever en-} 
tered was most orthodox. The man in the pulpit re-4 
cited the creed with a snarl in his voice. He conde+ 


as he saw it. In his sermon he besought his heare 
to worship a deity whose wrath was about to descend 
upon mankind. It all seemed cold and hard in com 
parison with the spirit of Jesus, and utterly without}} 
the emotional warmth of his evangel. 
Our way of looking at life should draw to our | 
banners the youthful spirits of today. We possess the}}| 
promise of eternal youth because we hear not the! 
voice of a dead past. 


stronger than Wesley in his day, and in addition w | 
have unsearchable riches plus height and depth in our} 
spiritual inheritance which should be as springs of} 
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living water to nourish a constantly growing religious 
experience. Here the vigor of the intellect is united 
with the glow of the emotional as maturity and youth 
Join in the cause of truth. 

William L. Mc Kinney. 
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RELIGIOUS BLUE PRINTS 


ELIGIOUS leaders bear the responsibility of fur- 
nishing moral and ethical blue prints to the 
builders of the Commonwealth of Man. Much 

of their thinking is done in terms of the ideal toward 
which men, both individually and collectively, are 
growing by conscious effort. The actual work of con- 
struction will be done largely by other agencies, but the 
‘Church must insist that human personality be treated 
as the sacred end of all political and economic pro- 
grams. 

During the period of the depression, churchmen 
have limited too much of their thought and work to 
the scope of welfare activities. The work of recon- 
struction is the great task the Church has stinted. 
Under the New Deal the federal government has 
recognized its responsibility to its citizens for food, 
shelter, and clothing. Formerly the state cared for 
its unemployable citizens better than it did for its un- 
employed workers. The problem of unemployment 
has been complicated by a welfare dole or federal 
wwork aid that is sometimes higher than the available 
minimum wage. Isit not the responsibility of church- 
men to insist that the adjustment be made in terms of 
more than an existence wage? 

During the heyday of prosperity a few churchmen 
ealized that the bituminous coal industry was spirit- 
ually, as well as financially, bankrupt. Some of them 
aw the need of using government force to establish 
pproximate Christian standards in that great basic 
industry. The depression has revealed other indus- 
tries similarly diseased, and today there is a growing de- 
mand for the reorganization of American industries. 
Relief work such as the Friends have been and are do- 
ing in the bituminous coal fields should be done, but 
the work of reconstruction should not be left undone. 
Robert W. Jones. 


ok * 


WHAT IS RIGHT WITH THE CHURCH? 


A CCORDING to many ubiquitous unctionists 
with either ancient or vicarious church ex- 
periences, there is absolutely nothing that 
is right with the institution. Within the Church itself 
there are not a few vocal sideliners who see what should 
be done but are blind to what can be done with the 
material at hand, who feel that the institution has 
utterly failed. There is ever present a small group 
of the lukewarm and the lorgnetted who will not do 
what they can and cannot do what they would, to 
whom the picture is very drab. To be willing to take 
the next step is the price of sustained and balanced 
rogress. There are those who expect perfection 
from imperfect material, who are always doomed to 
disappointment. We have ever with us a certain 
group of altitudinarians to whom righteousness 1s 
completely and impregnably surrounded by their own 
preconceived concepts. Status quo is their Utopia. 


}e 
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Their present unhappiness is only exceeded by that 
which they expect to experience after the next general 
meeting. Nor must we forget that sad group who ex- 
pect the impossible and have suffered tragic disillu- 
sionment. They see no hope in the institution. 

Now there is much in all that the caustic, the in- 
dolent, the superior, the perfectionists, the bigoted, 
and the embittered have to say, of which the Church 
should be constantly aware and by which it could well 
profit. What is overlooked is the fact that it is com- 
posed of the same material that makes up other human 
institutions. 

Therefore, let us look at this belabored institution 
as a human and therefore an imperfect endeavor to 
organize and operate idealism. Let us remember that 
it can be no better, no more useful, no more generous, 
no wiser, no broader-minded, than we are. Let us 
never forget that in no sense is the Church a com- 
munity of saints, if for no other reason than that the 
sinners still need it. To be sure, it seldom arrives at its 
goal, but it does have a goal which is more than re- 
election to an office, more than settlement in this or 
that parish, and more than the selection of this or 
that minister. It is too true that the synchronization 
of the ecclesiastical gears leaves much to be desired. 
We are too apt not to see beyond the clatter of the 
dishes at the parish supper, the necessary persistence 
of the shekel gatherer and the confusion of tongues 
over non-essentials, the great underlying and animat- 
ing motive of the Church—fellowship in the quest of 
the ideal. It seeks nothing less than a better world in 
which to live. More than any other institution the 
Church lives for others. When it ceases to serve, it 
ceases to live. It seeks to add wisdom to education, 
insight to sight, and understanding to knowledge; it 
knows that freedom and education may and often do 
leave utterly untrained the will to choose wisely, not 
only between the bad and the good but between that 
which is good and that which is better; it seeks to edu- 
cate the will, the fruit of which is character; it seeks 
to make a free people also a responsible people. 

Because it is an idealistic institution, it has always 
been the trying-ground for new ideas. That it still 
sometimes disowns what it has brought into being is 
beside the mark. Institutions are valuable not only 
for what they contain but for what they cast out. 
When all is said, it is probable that new ideas are not 
less welcome in the Church than in other institutions. 
The Church is less of a propagandist and more of an 
interpreter of life than most organizations. It is out- 
standing in that it has not, in the multiplicity and 
efficiency of its machinery and its interest in mass 
production, lost sight of the individual. It is not to 
be forgotten that it has represented through the cen- 
turies—not always wisely or consistently, to be sure, 
but with a persistency that has nevertheless carried 
through—the initiation of those forces that tend to 
result in the good life. 

What the Church needs today is more of that 
constructive criticism which, while aware of its failures, 
is not unmindful of their causes and bends all effort to 
make out of the best and workable that exists in the 
midst of the imperfect and unworkable, the greatest 
possible gain. 

Parrish Bliss. 
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save itself by revealing the resources 
available for the crying needs of life. 
Professor Luccock is a doctor of divinity 
who reads the Chamber of Commerce re- 
ports, the retail credit men’s journals, the| 
Dow-Jones daily averages, and finds in so 
doing a closer communion with his fellow 
men than many secure by hours spent in 
sanctuary chapels ministered to by priests 
.in chasuble and aib. Undoubtedly the 
greatest value of this book is its warning 
to ministers and laity alike who have been 
tempted to discredit modern literature as} 
too unsanctified for the comradeship of} 
the saved. The dagger thrust of Dorothy | 
Parker’s verse, the parade of alcoholics in 
Ernest Hemingway’s prose, and the blaring |} 
scores of George Gershwin’s orchestrations 
all should serve as a means of grace for} 
men of today. The Church has long been 
Protest,” and “The Search for God.”” The crippled by its dependence upon disin- | 
greatest virtue that can be ascribed to fected but anemic literature and hymnoliy 
| 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Religion Faces Facts 


MEAT FOR THE STRONG 

Contemporary American Literature 
and Religion. By Halford H. Luccock. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark and Company. 300 
pp. $2.00. 

Readers familiar with Professor Luc- 
cock’s earlier volumes know that his chair 
at Yale Divinity School is more accurately 
described as a bench with one end firmly 
planted in the department of homiletics 
and the other resting somewhere near the 
center of the department of contemporary 
literature. This book may turn out to be a 
text for classes in American Literary 
Trends on countless college greens, instead 
of a sourcebook of happy hints for tired 
and tardy preachers. However, ministers 
unable to ignite the minds of their pew- 
holders with sparks from the flinty rock 
of the Church fathers and James Freeman 
Clarke may well turn to the burning brand 
of modern fiction. If the turning of the 
final page of Dr. Luccock’s new book has 
left the clerical reader unstirred to moral 
indignation, unmoved to note a hundred 
themes for future preaching, unresolved to 
find in post-war letters the reflection of 
humanity’s distress, he had best unfrock 
his mind and leave the feeding of the flock 
of Christ to stronger men. 

On the second page of his book the author 
carves out in plain terms the purpose of his 
work, and throughout the remaining 300 
pages remains loyal to that purpose: ‘“We 


lexicon of Tin-Pan-Alley’s crooners, a 
knowledge which is directed at interpreta- 
tion of the moods and themes of our un- 
certain spokesmen of the stage and screen 
and microphone. There is real virtue in 
recasting one’s ideas into the language of 
the hour, for from many clerical lips the 
speech of Canaan has turned to sugar. 

The chapter titles indicate the sweep of 
the author’s purpose, the most effective 
to this reviewer being: “Religion in a 
Deflated World,” “Realism in Account 
with Religion,” ‘Social Discontent and 


“Contemporary American Literature and ogy. Novels by religious authors have} 
Religion”’ is its high-test content of ideas. usually been steeped in sentiment in order 
Diagnosing with careful mind and singular to gain entrance into the homes of the 
sympathy, Dr. Luccock reveals the major elect. It is little wonder then that we have} 
trends of our current poetry and prose, its raised a generation of Christians too tender-} 
sore spots, its healthy zones, its incipient minded to endure a literature which 
diseases. honestly mirrors the troubled life of man.} 

Literary Humanism is measured and This book may serve as a Peter’s vision 
found wanting because it ‘has failed to for those who have been tempted to play 
bring into being an effective criticism for the Pharisee and call unclean the secular 
some of the most powerful inhuman forces reporters of our common life in fiction, | 
of our time. ... It lacks any sense of verse, and drama. The day may come} 
economic realities. It has been remote when our students in theological school] 
from an interest in and understanding of will be required to pass examinations on 
the economic and social forces which con- the Pulitzer prize awards in addition to 
dition existence for millions ot people. their knowledge of Eusebius, the Didache } 
The whole school of Babbitt and More has and Council of ‘lrent’s use of Codex 
definite resemblances to a cultured com- Bezae. One feels it is for some such con- 
pany of scholars debating philosophy and summation that Professor Luccock has § 


t 


have undertaken to look at some of the 
creative literature of America since the war, 
and its relation to religion, not as an exer- 
cise in criticism, but looking at literature 
as the expression of life, the symptoms of 
the moods otf the time, its health and sick- 


classic literature in a cloister, well walled- 
in from the tragedy of modern civiliza- 
tion.” 

In dealing with contemporary fiction 
Dr. Luccock points to its one-sidedness, 
its too narrow focus, its distortion of truth. 


labored. 


west. By Beverley W. Bond, Jr. 


Stephen H. Fritchman. 
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ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 
The Civilization of the Old North- 
New} 


ness, its despairs and hopes; the wrist of 
the common body of life, as it were, where 
we can count its heart beats.” 

Dr. Luccock is a writer who never veers 
to the alkaline side. His refusal to eschew 
sarcasm, his insistence upon “‘the sacra- 
ment of disturbance,” and his righteous 
contempt for every form of evasion, con- 
tribute to the wholesome and kindling 
power of the book. The antennae of his 
mind are supersensitive to those obstacles 
in our American life which impede the 
progress of religious faith and practice. 
His journalistic skill in reporting these ob- 
stacles is a matter for cheering, since it is 
usually the sons of Belial throwing hand- 
grenades at the Church who know the 
ways of journalism and win the way to the 
editorial heart. 

Probably no contemporary preacher can 
so easily speak the many tongues of our 
twentieth-century Babel. Dr. Luccock 
has an uncanny knowledge of the patois of 
Hollywood, the argot of Broadway, the 


“There 1s more to Winesburg, Ohio, than 
Mr. Anderson would have us believe by his 
census of psychic cripples.’’ There is 
much to praise in the thesis of Dr. Luccock 
that a sense of the reality of moral alterna- 
tives is indispensible to fiction of lasting 
significance. 

Again, the author treats critically the 
need in literature for an indignation 
grounded in religion. Satire and anger are 
not enough. “Indignation depends for 
its fullest and highest expression on a 
tremendous sense of the value of people 
who are being maimed and blighted by 
evil forces. When religious faith is absent 
or flickering, the power of indignation is 
shriveled.” 

The theme of two chapters in this book 
is the intimate relation of social protest 
and religion. The novelist and satirist 
often join with the religionist in saying 
that there is an inescapable challenge to 
religion in the present confusion of our in- 
dustrial society, and that religion must 


York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50. 

The author of this book is a professor of fi 
history in the University of Cincinnati. i| 
He gives an account of the development} 
of civilization in the region which nowh 
includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, andf) 
Michigan, between the time of the first} 
settlement in Marietta in 1788, to 1812. 
The research has been exhaustive. The 


543 pp.} 


author has let the facts tell their own story; | 
and he has not attempted tou make them 
more interesting than they are. For this}! 
the record is all the more impressive. | 
Writers on western history have some- j 
times overworked Professor Turner’s “re- 
ceding frontier” theory. It is true that in}| 
all the development of civilization in the Ht 
Old Northwest, and in the West farther} | 
west, the frontier was a constant. But the} 
determinative variable was the kind off) 
people at the front. What were their]! 
traditions, their ideals, their major in-{I} 
terests? It is because Professor Bond}) 
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gives due consideration to all the factors, 
and especially to these imponderables, that 
he enables us to understand how a wild re- 
gion of two hundred thousand square miles 
‘could move from half-anarchy to social 
order in twenty-four years. 

The chapter on religion is true to the 
facts and just in its appraisals. Religion 
was sectarian and it was crude. But it 
was earnest and heroic. In 1812, less than 
‘seven per cent of the population were mem- 
bers of churches. And yet it is out of 
such beginnings that have come some of 
‘the noblest churches in the Old Northwest. 
And to a large extent it was to the same 
minority that we owe the leadership that 
made possible the development of educa- 
‘tion and everything else conducive to the 
social! order. It is a mistake to regard 
frontier life as only wild and picturesque 
at the expense of the iess noisy but perma- 
ment workings of “conservatism on the 
ove.” 

In later editions an outline map would 
ybe helpful to the ordinary reader. It is not 
probable that even every member of the 
vhistory faculty in the University of Cin- 
pcinnati can put his finger os Cahokia! 


t 


G. Eliot, Jr. 
*K * 
THE MISSIONARY FERVOR OF 
RUSSIA 
/ Russia Challenges Religion. By 
(George Mecklenburg. New York: The 
)Abingdon Press. 128 pp. $1.00. 


“Biyvery aay, of living in Russia,” the 
author says, challenged my Americanism 
jand my Christianity.” He is deeply im- 
‘pressed by the severe discipline of the 
Communist Party. Every year great 
numbers are expelled for lack of zeal. He 
speaks of the fiasco of the orthodox church 
in Czarist days as a warning to the Church 
in America. But he finds religion very 
imuch alive. Despite anti-religious activity 
he saw churches packed with large con- 
gregations. Like most visitors to Russia, 
he is struck by the great efforts and the 
progress in education, health work, and 
'social-welfare movements. More books 
‘are printed and read than in any other 
country. In Moscow alone there are 700 
(libraries. 

The author was greatly impressed, also, 
with the care of prisoners. 
‘one prison with over 2,000 inmates. Self- 
government is the rule. There are no 
walls and no guards. All sorts of work is 
carried on for regular wages. Vacations 
are granted for good behavior. A prisoner 
with a good record may even marry and 
bring his wife to live in the prison. The 
‘community looks like an ordinary town, 
with children playing in the streets. It 
‘must be remembered that a passport is in- 
dispensable for travel in Russia, and that 
the lack of one may serve instead of walls 
to hold the prisoner. 

- The Communist, he says, is dominated 
by a missionary spirit and has an intense 
desire to make his doctrine prevail. He 


l. 


He describes © 
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believes he has a gospel to regenerate the 
earth. The author is jealous of this 
devotion and craves it for the Church. 
This book does not offer an appraisal of 
the Russian experiment, but contains a 
brief collection of vivid sketches of Soviet 
Russia. 
Frederic J. Gauld. 
*K * 


A MODERN DISCIPLE 


Some Experiments in Living. By 
Peter Ainslie. New York: Association 
Press. 190 pp. $2.00. 


The author is one of the most useful 
clergymen in America. Since 1891 he has 
been a minister of the Disciples fellowship 
in Baltimore. During this time his con- 
gregation has increased so that it has out- 
grown two church edifices, and in addition 
has established ten branch churches. 

He founded The Christian Union Quar- 
terly, and has been a contributing editor of 
Christian Work. He has written at least 
twelve books, ranging from devotional to 
exegetical studies. He is the founder of 
Seminary House, with its associated Girls’ 
Club. He has served on a number of in- 
terdenominational boards and on several 
international commissions. 

This latest book is a story of his life, 
particularly of his experiences and ideas 
about international good will, interra- 
cial friendship, interdenominational co- 
operation, social justice, marriage, church 
planning, and the drift from fundamental- 
ism to modernism. 

This work is not a pedantic interpreta- 
tion of the philosophy that underlies the 
various experiments, nor a labored effort to 
work out their solution. It is a frank, 
simple, reasonable, and courageous dis- 
cussion of matters that are pressing for 
consideration in the conscience of all 
church people. A son o1 Virginia, he vin- 
dicates its tradition for gallantry. Con- 
ditions and principles that have been dis- 
cussed with so much bitter prejudice and 
rancorous zeal are here considered with 
earnest benevolence and unfailing benig- 
nancy. To hold deep convictions that beget 
ardent enthusiasm, that call for untailing 
devotion, that will be met with obstinate 
and perverse opposition, and to meet this 
opposition with the utmost patience and 
good will, is a challenge that few men have 
met; and yet that is what the author has 
done in this appealing, informing, and in- 
spiring book. A very good, a very wise, and 
a very successful man, his experiences with 
and his reactions to problems of major 
importance, and the result thereof, are a 
valuable contribution to religious litera- 
ture. 

While all of the eight experiments will 
be of interest and worth to the general 
reader, yet those in church planning, 
Christian unity, protestant values, and 
theology will be of particular significance 
to liberals and to ministers of liberal 
churches. In a religious sect, that by 
right of tradition ought to have been a 


leading influence in religious thought and 
social theory, but which has achieved a 
reputation for inveterate conservatism, the 
author has been president of the general 
convention and is still regarded with rev- 
erent esteem. And this is not because of 
resort to expediency and compromises on 
his part, but because his wisdom, courage, 
and kindliness have evoked the spirit of 
chivalry among all except the most vin- 
dictive conservatives in that denomination. 
Religious liberals will not find much that 
is arresting in these experiences, and may 
have occasion to regret that the author is 
still a bit conventional in his theology. 
Dr. Ainslie may be more familiar with 
theological trends than this book indicates. 
It so there is hope that he will come to the 
same high influence in religious thought 
as he has in the far harder and far more 
important field of religious practice. Free 
religionists are interested in who their 
allies are, and what they are doing, and 
here is the record by one of the most in- 
fluential of what we like to believe is a 
steadily increasing number of those who, 
in complete freedom, are striving to es- 
tablish justice and good will among men. 
Ernest Sidney Meredith. 


* * 


THE MOUNTAINS 


Some Mountain Views. By Dudley 
Leavitt Pickman. Boston: G. C. Man- 
thorne and Company. 94 pp. $2.00. 

An attractive little volume giving vista- 
views of many of the world’s famous 
mountains, with personal experiences of 
adventure in climbing some of the most 
difficult and hazardous. The book is il- 
lustrated with about forty strikingly beau- 
tiful pictures, chosen with excellent taste 
from all available sources. A chapter on 
the names of mountains is of unusual in- 
terest. In a hundred pages the author 
leads one along a remarkable trail of 
mountain might and beauty, touching 
every continent, and with a style that 
enables him to fully share his joy and in- 
spiration with the reader. The book wiil 
delight the heart of every nature lover. 

Charles W. Casson. 
oe 
TABLOID REVIEWS 


Removing the Cloud. By Charles C. 
Etzweiler. Boston: The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. 97 pp. $1.20. 

An extremely curious attempt to explain 
and interpret the Bible, in an effort to find 
the good way ot life. The writer’s sin- 
cerity, is unfortunately equaled only by his 
illiteracy and naivete. 

Pleasures and Palaces. By Frances 
and Gertrude Warner. Boston: Houghton 
Mifiiin Company. 178 pp. $1.75. 

The authors’ usual sort of thing, done 
with more than usual finesse and charm. 
It is always refreshing to find the common- 
place in one’s surroundings, one’s self and 
one’s fellows illumined by such gentle but 
penetrating wit and wisdom. 

Elizabeth D. Pennington. 
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A. Letter.to the Editor 


THE FREE CHURCH ANSWERS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In the issue of February 1, Rev. Clara 
Cook Helvie asks the Council of the Free 
Church Fellowship to answer publicly 
questions which she raises. Undoubtedly 
the misunderstanding that exists in the 
mind oi Mrs. Helvie is shared by others as 
well. May we answer these questions in 
turn, as they are asked? 

(1) If a federation of tree churches is in- 
tended, why does not the name so signify? 

Answer: The name of the organization 
was changed from the Free Church of 
America to the Free Church Fellowship to 
signify this very thing. The name itself 
makes it perfectiy clear that a federation is 
intended. 

(2) Why was incorporation effected be- 
fore presenting the proposition to Uni- 
versalists? 

Answer: The application for incorpora- 
tion was made at the State House in Bos- 
ton, Mass., before either national body had 
met. The purpose of this application 
was to protect the name for possible use 
by our denominational groups. That was 
a legal precaution that committed neither 
denomination to anything. Asa matter of 
fact, we decided that we did not want to 
use the name, for the protection of which 
we made application. Corporations may 
be dissolved as quickly as they are formed. 
Had our denominational bodies not ap- 
proved of the plan which was proposed to 
them, this particular corporation would 
have been dissolved. 

(3) Why has the Council announced 
the Free Church launched when the final 
draft ot the Constitution has not been ac- 
cepted by Unitarians? 

Answer: The final draft of the Constitu- 
tion must be ratified by the next meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association. 
All the changes that have been made in it 
are minor changes. The change in the 
preamble is in complete accord with the 
covering vote of the Association when last 
May it decided to enter the Free Church of 
America. The change in the name was 
made as the result of a wide referendum 
to members and churches of both denomin- 
ations, but this change, while making 
clear the fact that this is a federation and 
not a merging of churches, preserves a 
distinctive portion of the tormer title. 
The Council believes that these changes 
will be ratified by our Unitarian people. 
If the Council is wrong in this faith, that 
will be made clear at the annual meeting 
of the Association. 

(4) Why should it be thought legal to 
take free churches into a new denomina- 
tion, without individual free churches of 
our fellowship voting to be so incorporated? 

Answer: It is not legal. It has not been 


done. It. is not a new denomination. 
Individual free churches will not be ad- 
mitted into the tellowship without voting 
to be so incorporated. 

(5) It a federation of fellowships was 
intended, why was Article III changed to 
provide for individual churches of these 
tellowships to unite independently? 

Answer: Because it is not legal to take 
free churches into a federation without 
their consent. 

(6) The First Congregational Church 
(Unitarian) is a Unitarian church. Would 
the suggested name First Unitarian 
Church (Free Church) be of the latter 
denomination? 

Answer: Local societies are free to re- 
tain their old names or to take new names 
as they please. Their denominational af- 
filiations remain unchanged. 

(7) lf a federation of fellowships is in- 
tended, why should Judge Hill advise that 
among the plans of the Council are: to 
continue merging Unitarian and Univer- 
salist churches; to place legal title to their 
property, their denominational member- 
ship and tealty in the Free Church? 

Answer: In any cooperative movement, 
it will be the part of wisdom in some places 
to bring an end to wasteful rivalries and to 
merge existing societies. It is not the 
plan of the Council to urge the wholesale 
merging of our churches or to suggest to 
the churches that they place legal title 
to their properties or their denominational 
membership in the Free Church. 

(8) Why is not the plan as proposed a 
danger to Unitarian progress and tunds? 

Answer: Unitarian funds will be kept 
intact under this plan. The danger to 
Unitarian progress lies not in this plan but 
rather in the perpetuating of the outworn 
divisions of liberalism. 

(9) Will the large sum of money left 
to the American Unitarian Association, 
soon to be available, be used to establish 
Free Church centers if the union is a 
federation? 

Answer: We do not know or any large 
sum of money left to the American Uni- 
tarian Association and soon to be avail- 
able. The present funds of the American 
Unitarian Association can be made avail- 
able for cooperative work, such as the es- 
tablishment of free church centers, only by 
special vote in every case by the directors 
of the Association. 

(10) If a federation of feliowships is in- 
tended, why provide for individual con- 
gregations or other denominations to join 
with the possibility of representation equal 
to denominations? Do these churches re- 
tain their former denominational affilia- 
tions? 

Answer: We believe it is wise to permit 
individual congregations of other fellow- 


ships to join in certain cases before their 
denominations as a whole have taken ac- 
tion. For instance, three community 
churches have already made application 
for membership. The community churches 
are very loosely organized. There is no 
denominational headquarters to speak 
for them. They must act separately. 
No single group of such churches will, 
however, have equal representation on the 
Council with Universalists or Unitarians 
or other denominations that may hereafte 
join. The Council recognizes the wisdom 
of adding to its number representatives off 
such groups as theCongregational churches, 
the Community churches, the Friends, 
the Ethical Culture societies, the inde-) 
pendent churches or indeed, single out- 
standing liberals in even more orthodox; 
groups. The total number of such mem 
bers cannot exceed nine. At present the#j 
total number is only three, while Univer 
salists have nine members and Unitariang 
have nine members. No church, actingg 
independently in joining the Free Chur hy 
Fellowship, will lose its denominational 
status. } 

(11) Many of our churches have been’ 
closed and their property is held by the 
American Unitarian Association. Wil 
these properties go to the Free Church if 
reopened as joint projects? 

Answer: No. 


Charles R. Joy. | 
Walter R. Hunt. 
Boston, Mass. 
ok * 
MR. TEEGUARDEN AND 
DCGEPPERS MARRIED 


On Easter Sunday afternoon John G 
Teeguarden and Mary Frances Doeppers} 
were married by Dr. F. S. C. Wicks at Al 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, indianapolish 
ind. Mrs. Teeguarden is a director of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 

* x 


PERSONALS 


Rev. R. Lester Mondale of All Souls#) 
Unitarian Church of Evanston, IIl., has} 
been appointed a director of the American} 
League against War and Fascism. 


MISS 


Aaron S. Gilmartin has been called to ball 
stated supply at the First Unitaria 
Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of the Unil}} 
tarian church, Newton Centre, Mass. 
will be the guest of the students and facultyf 
of Meadville Theological School fro 
April 9 to 18. He will give three lecture: : 
on contemporary religious movements. 

Eo * 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICE 


Dean Harold E. B. Speight of Swarth | 
more College will preach at the King’/} 
Chapel noon services Tuesday, Wednesda 
and Friday, April 17, 18, and 20. The 
will be no service on April 19. On Mondayi 
April 16, Raymond C. Robinson will givif) 
an organ recital at 12 noon. 
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CHURCH CALENDAR GLEANINGS 


Melbourne, Australia. The Uni- 
tarian Christian Church held its Harvest 
Festival services on March 4. The Men’s 
Society began its winter activities with an 
annual supper on March 10. 

Lynn, Mass. The Unitarian church 
welcomed twenty-two new members at 
the Waster service, the largest number to 
join the church in any one year. This is 
the second year of leadership under Rev. 
Cloyd H. Valentine. 

San Francisce, Cal. The Men’s Club 
of the First Unitarian Church is sponsoring 
2 spring program of ‘‘New ‘Trends.’ 
Speakers on the program are: Professor 
Samuel C. May, director Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of California, 
“Progress in the Administration of Crimi- 

al Justice’; E. V. Krick, vice-president 

merican Trust Company, “‘New Trends 
in Banking and Finance”; Dr. C. S. S. 
‘Dutton, ‘“New Trends in Religion.” 
| Montreal, Canada. Five perform- 
‘ances of *“‘The Holy Grail’’ will be given 
during the week of April 22 in the Church 
of the Messiah. 

Chicago, Ii!. Amplifiers have been in- 
stalled in two halls in The People’s Church 
30 that 2,600 people can now hear the 
services. 

Montclair, N. J. Unity Church 
‘Women’s Alliance dignified a rummage 
sale with the name ‘“‘Turnover Sale,” re- 
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sulting in considerable 
members and friends. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The First Unitarian 
Church asks all its friends to send in any 
information, official papers, letters, news- 
paper items, or diaries, relating to the 
church which would be of value in the 
preparation of a history. 

Cambridge, Mass. The First Church 
has sent a questionnaire to its members to 
learn in what capacities they are serving as 
directors, committee members, executives, 
or stafi-workers in the social and civic 


affairs of the community. 


interest among 


PASADENA CHURCH CELEBRATES 
TENTH BIRTHDAY 


“Ten years as a united family without 
even a family quarrel’”’ was the report given 
on activities of the Neighborhood Church 
of Pasadena, Calif., at its recent decennial 
celebration. The church was formed 
through the union of the West Side Con- 
gregational Church and the Unitarian 
church of Pasadena. Any denominational 
differences that may have existed have been 
entirely forgotten, it was pointed out, and 
so strong has been the new membership 
attracted to such a church that only five 
of the fifteen members of its present board 
of trustees were among those who took 
part in the merger ten years ago. 

Dr. Theodore G. Soares, pastor of the 
church and professor of ethics at Califor- 
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nia Institute of Technology, delivered the 
anniversary sermon on ‘The Meaning of 
Liberal Religion.” 

“Liberal religion,” he said, ‘‘must be 
social, passionately concerned for man, 
for human justice, and freedom of the 
spirit. The great creeds were written to 
define who might be in and who must be 
kept out. But if each soul may find God 
for himself, the company of the spirit must 
be inclusive.” 

Dr. Soares came to Pasadena four years 
ago from the taculty ot the University of 
Chicago, and under his leadership the 
church has attained wide influence in the 
community. He is assisted by Rev. Or- 
mund A. Schulz. 

“The Story of Neighborhood Church,” 
presented by W. L. Blair, who was presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
tarian church at the time of the merger, 
told in an informal way of the friendly ne- 
gotiations between the two churches and 
of the happy results achieved. 

Among those taking part in the anni- 
versary observance were the ministers of 
the Pasadena Presbyterian, All Saints 
Episcopal, Universalist, First Congrega- 
tional, and First Baptist churches of 
Pasadena. Letters of congratulation were 
read from Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, and 
Dr. Carl S. Patton, moderator of the Na- 
tional Council! of Congregational Churches. 


The Congress at 
- Copenhagen 


August, 1934 


Visit Prague, fascinating capital of Czecho-Slovakia, 
great center of a million liberals 


44days All Expense Tours 64 days 
$255 to $805 


| Visit Copenhagen, one of the world’s loveliest cities 


Attend the special 300th Anniversary of the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau, when the village 
will renew its ancient vow 


Study conditions in 


Berlin, Paris, London, Geneva, Rome 


No travel agency can possibly duplicate these tours 
at the same low cost 


Register Now 


Later may be too late 


CASTLE OF CHILLON 


Cabins Are Going Fast 


Deposits will be refunded up to three weeks 
before sailing, if your plans are changed 
For booklets and complete information 


Address TOUR SECRETARY 
25 Beacon Street .. .*- 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Walk through the 
dark streets of the world, 
yourself a light. 
Felix Adler. 


VOLUNTEER ‘‘CHAPTER COUNSEL- 
LORS’’ TO CARRY ON LEAGUE’S 
FIELD WORK 


Cecil E. Whitney, member of Council, 
will direct it 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League takes 
great pleasure in announcing the appoint- 
ment by President Herbert C. Parsons of 
Cecil EX. Whitney of Norwell, Mass., as 
director of volunteer field work for the 
League. 

Mr. Whitney is a member of the Council, 
the governing body of the League, and is 
serving his second year as president of the 
chapter in Norwell. Under his leadership 
the Norwell group has grown into one of 
the most flourishing in the organization. 
Attendance at the meetings has quad- 
rupled. He is an earnest, enthusiastic, and 
competent lay leader, and his willingness 
to serve as a volunteer director of the work 
ot field volunteers is a heartening fact to 
those who are endeavoring to carry on the 
vital work of the League under the most 
adverse financial conditions of its history. 

Under his direction there wil! be put 
into operation a system of ‘‘chapter 
counsellors,” a plan which, first undertaken 
a few years ago, is to be reinstituted with 
closer organization, and with more in- 
timate and frequent contacts between the 
counsellors and the chapters, and between 
the counsellors and League headquarters. 
The entire League map is to be divided into 
districts and a capable “key man” in 
each district invited to serve as the coun- 
sellor for the chapters in that territory. 

The counsellors will visit the chapters, 
give advice and assistance in planning pro- 
grams and activities, hold conferences of 
chapter leaders, help in solving perennial 
chapter problems, and serve as liaison 
officers between local groups and head- 
quarters. Even when the League is again 
financially able to have a salaried field 
representative, the chapter counsellor 
organization will doubtless be continued 
as an integral and invaluable feature of 
League work. 

“The problem of adequately serving our 
chapters over a territory of thousands of 
square miles has always been a challeng- 
ing one, even before the recent drastic 
curtailment of our paid staff,’ said Mr. 
Parsons in connection with Mr. Whitney’s 
appointment. ‘“‘It is the most encouraging 
circumstance in our recent developments 
that several laymen have volunteered 


DIREC YF OR 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, T'reasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Chureh, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


| study emphasized. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the} 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
_ tion address : 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. ; 
Chicago 


DR. THOMAS H. BILLINGS 
Minister, First Church, Salem, Mass. 
Mission Brotherhood Preacher 
SEVEN EVENING ADDRESSES 
at the 
Bolton Federated Church Loyalty Services 
Bolton, Mass. 
April 8 to 15---7.30 p. m. 
Under auspices of the ; 

UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE _ 


You are invited 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 


Send forki 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses.) 
Grades 5 to 8. All sports. Surpervised 
Carl B. Wetherell, Headmaster 
Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


Enrollments for next fall being received. 
new catalogue. 
Junior School --- 


their services for League work. This is 
one of several present evidences that there 
has been an enhancement of good will and 
genuine loyalty and spiritual enterprise 
within our ranks, even if financial resources, 
by reason of the times, have for a season 
been diminished. I wish to bespeak for 
Mr. Whitney and for the men who will 
serve with him the same loyalty and will- 
ingness to serve which the men of the 
League have manifested to me and to other 
officers of the League. Names of the dis- 
trict chapter counsellors will be announced 
in due course.” 
* * 


KANSAS FEDERATION CON- 
FERENCE 


“Guiding the Revolution’ was the 
theme of the annual conference of the 
Kansas Federation of Liberal Young 
People which was held at the Unitarian 
church in Lawrence, Kansas, on March 3 
and 4. 

Rev. L. M. Birkhead, minister at Kansas 
City, Mo., challenged the delegates during 


the last session with the National Youth 
Movement, which threatens the supremacy} 
of the Pendergast machine in his city. 
Dr. Birkhead declared that this movementf| 
shows the idealism of youth expressing it-#} 
self concretely. Dclegates left the con-j 
ference vowing that they would try to ful 
fill their social responsibilities by searching 
for ways and means with which to make} 
their local governments more just andi} 
efficient. T. L. Collier, professor of psy: } 
chology at Washburn College in Topeka,|) 
speaking at a luncheon at the Memorialll| 
Union at the University of Kansas, said 
that there are three approaches to the#} 
crisis: mysticism, tatalism, and experimen 
talism. The first two are exemplified in theif] 
fascist and futilitarian philosophies, he 
said. Experimentalism was recommendedit 
as the best way out of our present confu 
sion. We are beset by the “‘institutionalll, 
fallacy,” which insists that institutions} 
must settle our problems. ik 
hind institutions. Our thinking, which has f 
been dominated by this fallacy, must bell} 

freed.” f 
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Other speakers included John Stutz, BRAINTREE HAS MODERNIST fallibility; absurdities in the Buble; scien- 
secutive director of the Kansas Emergen- BIBLE CLASS 
7 Relief Committee, John Ise, professor 
“ economics at the University of Kansas, 
id Rev. Maynard Van Dyke, minister 
> Topeka, who spoke on ‘“‘Guiding the 
‘evolution in Morals.’ Barbara Myers of 
ilina, Kansas, presided at the banquet. 
ther highlights of the conference included 
dinner and dance, an exhibition basket- 
ul game, a tour of the city, and a tea at 
ie home of Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 
ngvall. 

» New officers of the federation include 
ale Underwood of Lawrence, president; 
arbara Myers of Salina, vice-president; 


tific errors; historical mistakes; the incul- 

Rev. Lon Ray Call, minister of All Souls’ Cation of what is wrong. 

Church of Braintree, Mass., is now giving The Right Uses of the Bible. The 
a ten-week series of lecture-discussions on Bible as literature; a book ot practical 
the general subject of the Bible. The  Teligion; spiritual consolation; the abiding 
approach will be from the standpoint of . Worth of the Bible. 
higher criticism. The course of study is 

as follows: 

The various Bibles of mankind exam- CONTRIBUTORS 
ined; the Bible of the Brahmins; of the 
Buddhists; of the Mohammedans; how 
these Bibles grew. 

The background of the Hebrew Bible, 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and early Pales- 
tinian. 


J. Bryan Allin has done graduate work at 
Harvard University and the University 
of Chicago. He occasionally contrib- 
utes to The American Review. 


Parrish Bliss is an “unsettled” minister 
nevieve Bero of Lawrence, correspond- A book review of Genesis; the real ee SP OR ie PS Barehes 
I é . ; : : articles for The Christian Register. 
secretary; Margaret Clevinger of meaning of the stories of creation, Adam 


inetion City, treasurer; Dorothy Fur- and Eve, Cain and Abel, the flood. Julia Heyl Colquitt is a housewife re- 
ck of Salina, national Young People’s The Heroes of the Old Testament: siding in Washington, D. C. She has 


eligious Union board representative. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses. contributed to various magazines in 
* co 


The Miracles of the Old Testament Ex- the United States and Canada. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION plained; Flood stories; the Egyptian Charles Graves is minister of the First 
‘The annual meeting of the Unitarian Plagues; the giving of the Ten Command- Unitarian Congregational Society, Hart- 
jmday School Union will be held in the ments; the Balaam oracles, and others. ford, Conn. 


rst Parish Church in Watertown, Mass., The Heart of the Old Testament; brief 
. April 16. Supper will be served at six survey of Old Testament History from the 
clock; the Teacher Training Course at conquests in Canaan to the division of the 
ven; also a Round Table on ‘‘Significant Hebrew Kingdom. ; ~~ 
»atures of Church Schools” led by Rev. Hebrew Poetry: the Psalms; Job; Gas Ww. pees © aia pa Wol- 
2ul H. Chapman of Lexington, Mass. Proverbs: Ecclesiastes and the Song of aston Unitarian Society, ollaston, 


Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the 
First Parish in Weston, Mass., and is 
Literary Editor of The Register. 


5 eight o’clock Miss Harriet E. Johnson, Songs. Mass. eee 

\th the aid of stereopticon slides, will The Hebrew Prophets: Isaiah; Jere- William L. McKinney is minister of the 
leak on “‘The March of Free Religion miah; Amos. First Congregational Society (Unita- 
‘rough Nineteen Centuries.” The Wrong Uses of the Bible. Bible in- rian), Bridgewater, Mass. 
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‘The Fiscal Year Ends April 30 


We are calling to you in this the year of our greatest need. 


Never before has the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


received such urgent appeals for practical counsel and help. 


WHAT SHALL OUR ANSWER BE? 
IT DEPENDS ON YOU! 


The fiscal year closes April 30 


CHECKS should be made payable to 
The American Unitarian Association 


And sent to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street “t+ ate ats Boston, Massachusetts 


ed 
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THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


April 12, 1934 


Pleasantries 


“Would you—er—advise me to—er— 
marry a beautiful girl or a sensible girl?” 

*‘T’m afraid you’ll never be able to marry 
either, old man.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, a beautiful girl could do better, 
and a sensible girl would know better.’””— 
Kentish Observer. 

“T don’t see how you can afford to take 
so many girls to expensive restaurants.” 

“That’s easy; I always ask each girl, 
just before we go in, if she hasn’t been put- 
ting on weight.” —-Hxchange. 

oa 34 

“Here’s one name on the committee 

that I never heard of.” 


actually does the work.”—Trappers Maga- 
eine. 

“The air belongs to the common people!”’ 
shouts a speaker in a talk on radio control. 


Well, keep your shirt on, brother; they’ve | 


been getting it all along.— Atlanta Journal. 
A bomb exploded today on the Inter- 
national Express from Berlin to Zagreb 
killing three persons, one gravely and 
several slightly—Los Angeles paper. 
x x 


“Do you know Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address?” 

“No, but in Washington it was the 
White House.”— Pathfinder. 

* * 

They think the front will be the safest 
place in another great war, if the armies 
don’t have to cross Sunday traftic.— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

“T wish I had a baby brother to wheel 
in my go-cart, mamma,” said small Elsie. 
“My dolls are always getting broken when 
it tips over.’”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Chief difference between 1933 and 1934 
is that in 1933 it was criminal to possess 
whisky and in 1934 it is criminal to possess 
gold— Wichita Eagle. 

* * 

“Mrs. Upson’s house is exactly what 
you’d expect.” 

“My dear, it would be, wouldn’t it?”— 
Boston Transcript. 

My friend !aughed when I spoke to the 
waiter in French, but the laugh was on 
him. I told the waiter to give him the 
check.—Awgwan. 

* * 

A resident of Ontario, while looking up 
a quotation from Shakespeare, found a $5 
bill in a Bible where it had lain 20 years.—— 
Detroit News. 

* o* 

Some men deem the thirty-minute ser- 
mon too long. So they substitute the 
1,152 column Sunday paper.—Watchman- 
Examiner. 


| St., Boston, Friday, April 13. 


| the 1934 Conference registration. 
“Oh, that’s probably the person who | is 


UNITARIAN-CONGREGATIONAL 
SHOALS REUNION 
The annual Uni-Congo Shoals Reunion 
will be held at Mount Vernon Church, 
Massachusetts Avenue, corner of Beacon 
The pro- 
gram will be as follows: 5-6, informal get- 


together with supper at 6, followed by | 
| brief addresses by Rev. David N. Beach of | 
| Springfield and Rev. Palfrey Perkins of 


Boston. 

A surprising entertainment 
given after the speaking. The program will 
be concluded with our unique Candle- 


Reid. 

The prime object of this meeting is to 
stimulate interest in the Shoals by boosting 
You 
wiil be glad to know that the rates at the 
hotel have been substantially reduced for 
the coming summer. Apply for vacation 


| Conference program if unable to be present 


at the Reunion. 
* x 
CHANGE OF SPEAKER 

The speaker at the Post Office Mission 
Conference on April 20 will be Rev. Miles 
Hanson, of the First Church in Roxbury, 
Mass., instead of Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot as previously announced. Mr. 
Hanson will take for his subject ‘‘Mis- 
sionaries and Their Work.” 


Radio Announcements 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11a.m.. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 18380 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- | 


cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
14380 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sunday 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.380 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m. Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEYV, 550 
kilocycles. 

Wellesley, Mass., Rev. Albert H. Spence, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WBSO, 920 kilo- 
cycles, 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


will be | 


i | of the Saviour. 
| light Service, conducted by Rev. John | 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schooj 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minis 
ter. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Mr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, orga 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Friday, Dean Harold E. B. Speight, Swarthmore 
College. No service on April 19. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819) 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minet Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun. 
day service, 11a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Churehj 
Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub4 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) Johr 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. | 


Three Thousand Dollars More 


MUST BE RECEIVED 


Before April 30th 


In Annual Contributions | 


frees ren 


From Churches and Friends 
To Equal Last Year’s Gifts 


PLEASE ACT PROMPTLY 
Unitarian Service Pension Society)) 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer | 

180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON | 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State Hause 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Contemporary 
American — 
Literature 


and Religion | 


by HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


Rare is that book which gives a changed outlool 
on life. Prof. Luccock strips modern writers ¢ 
externalities and reveals their spiritual significance 
In this book you delve beneath mere content 

the meaning and significance of Sinclair Lewis 
Aldous Huxley, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence#} 
Dorothy Parker and 100 other contemporar'j/ 
authors. 


A book that is incisive, authoritative, and ep) 
grammatic. An instance: ‘‘ We can learn mort 
of the sickness of soul of New York City fro: 
Michael Gold’s ‘Jews Without Money’ 
from all the reports of the Federation of Ch 
published in the last thirty years. 


fa3 


A book that plumbs the spirituality of o 


to-day. 310 pages, $2.00. Order from yo 
own bookseller, or 


WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY ¢#icaco. | 


NEW YOR 


